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1563, and the casus belli was again the White Elephant question.
King Chakrap'at of Ayuthia possessed four according to the
Burmese account. Bayinnaung asked for one and his request was
refused. The Siamese give a slightly different version of the
number, but in general the two accounts supplement each
other, and from them a reasonably authentic picture may be
pieced together of the exhausting struggle, which went on
between the two states for the rest of the century and
beyond.
Bayinnaung's first campaign succeeded beyond all ex-
pectations. Ayuthia surrendered, and the conqueror brought
back to Pegu a captive king, princes as hostages, a princess to
grace his harem and four white elephants. The amount of loot
was prodigious. A Siamese prince was placed on the throne as
vassal ruler supported by a Burmese army of occupation. So
sudden a collapse, however, was more apparent than real. The
kingdom as a whole was not systematically reduced to obedience,
and as soon as Bayinnaung's back was turned, rebellion flared
up. It was headed by the Raja of Patani, while in the north the
rulers of Chiengmai and Linzin (Viengchang) rose against the
Burmese. So a second time Bayinnaung led his forces into
Siam and carried out a repeat performance of the first ex-
pedition. Ayuthia was again captured, and another puppet
ruler placed upon its throne. Chiengmai had to surrender its
king, who was brought to Pegu as a hostage. Linzin could not
be held down, and there was constant fighting during the rest of
Bayinnaung's life.
But Ayuthia gave him no further trouble. Nevertheless his
weakness lay in his failure to develop effective control over his
wide dominions. Each district was under feudal lords, whose
loyalty was ever uncertain. Only the outstanding personality of
the great leader held together the loosely-knit empire, and
during this absence on a distant campaign rebellions broke out
only too easily. After his first conquest of Ayuthia he was forced
to hurry home because the Mons of the Pegu area made common
cause with Shan and Siamese deportees in an attack upon the
city and burnt it to the ground. But while he lived he sternly
repressed all opposition, and his authority so impressed the
Venetian prospector, Caesar Frederick, who visited Pegu in